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2 Our Fourfooted Friends 


WHAT HUMANE | 
WORKERS ARE DOING ad 


BLACK BEAUTY AND HER COLT 


A Home of Rest for Horses 


The long wished for country annex to the 
Animal Rescue League is an established fact. 
In the year 1900 we began to ask the public 
to help us add a Home of Rest for Horses to 
our. work ‘for smaller animals: In 1902 we 
announced the promise of $5000 toward it and 
began to look for a place near the city to estab- 
lisheiteputnot untile1oo7sedicd we find the 
right location and opportunity. Meanwhile 
one-half the money promised us had _ been 
diverted into another channel, but fortunately 
for us the other half, $2500, was still waiting 
for us, and that gave us encouragement to 
work for the whole sum. Through the gene- 
rous gifts of a few the money was given us to 
purchase the place, and through kind respon- 
ses to an appeal made to members of the 
League between two and three thousand dol- 
lars more were given us toward fitting up the 
place for occupancy. . ; 

The first thing to do was to put a high wire 
fencing all around the fourteen acres and so 
give a large freedom to such animals as we 
could allow full liberty. This was our great- 
est expense but a most necessary one. The 

* 


cottage house was in good repair but its con- 
venience and appearance has been greatly 
improved by a ten-foot veranda in front, the 
gift of one of our directors. There visitors 
can sit under the beautiful pine trees which 
overhang the veranda and rest and have after- 
noon tea if they choose to pay the small sum of 
ten cents to the caretaker who will furnishi1t- 

The barn is a model inside with fine box 
stalls and other stalls that are five feet wide. 
There is running water and all the conveni- 
ences for giving the horses the best of care. 

The expense of beginning this work has 
been so great that we have not been able yet 
to take as many horses as we might have 
done, but we hope that when the public realize 
what we are doing and what we might do with 
more means money will not be lacking. 

The beginning of our work was to take two 
mares, one being in foal, both showing unmis- 
takable signs of cruel treatment and semi-star- 
vation. Indeed, Black Beauty, now the 
mother of a lively colt, born in one of our box 
stalls, August 6, has seemed since her arrival 
to find no joy equal to that of eating the juicy, 
sweet hay, cut from our fields, and her daily 
tions of grain, and the green grasssgWe 
have had 


a movable paddock made, and by 


FRONT VIEW OF THEH BARN 


moving that from place to place Black Beauty 
and her colt have found good pasturage. 
Tommy and Nellie have the freedom ofa 
large paddock where they roam about side 
by side and run and roll on the soft turf. 
Tommy is a young horse who has been worked 
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A LUMP OF SUGAR 


3 


beyond his strength until tired out. Nellie was 
bruised from head to feet and showed signs of 
cruel blows, starvation and over work. She 
was bought at auction and was almost savage 
with the ill treatment she had received, but 
has wonderfully improved in disposition as 
well as in her bodily condition, and now seems 
to crave affection as well as food. 

There are a few large dogs running about 
tiesplace,» and among them < collie who 
mourned constantly when in our city kennels, 
but is apparently very happy in the country 


NELLIE ON HER ARRIVAL 


home. It being late in the season we have 

had no cats carried out to the Annex, but a few 

have been brought by Dedham residents, and 

we have one kitten who came with an old 

spaniel, her companion, to board during the 
i absence of the family who own them, 


Visitors are beginning to go to the Annex 
and several small picnics have been held on 
the grounds. The last was composed of Car- 
ver Street children, twenty-four in number, 
who greatly enjoyed the ride in the open car 
and the picnic lunch in the oak grove. 

Two visitors went out to our Country Annex 
and expressed much scorn and ‘contempt for 
the place because they found so few animals 
there. ‘‘All the fuss you’ve been making for 
so few animals!” they exclaimed. They must 
have been quite incapable of reasoning or they 
would have exclaimed because in a short five 


DOG AND CAT KENNELS 


months the place had been found; money 
given to pay for it; more money given for 
repairs; the barn put in splendid condition ; 
new kennels built; six foot wire fencing put 
all around the fourteen acres and even a few 
horses taken there. The horses in our Home 
of Rest have their feed of grain twice a day 
and the very best of hay. This costs much 
money and those who are anxious to see us 
care for more horses should give us money 
to help the work. These two critics not only 
did not give any money, but they refused to 
put their names down in the visitors’ book 
which we had just opened. As for our lack 
of dogs, the varnish on our kennels had not 
been dry over a week and we were advised to 
let it harden well before putting dogs in the 
kennels. 

Picnics of children are not allowed without 
special permission, but visitors are always 


\ 
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A PICNIC FROM CARVER STREET 


welcome: = Che? Needham = care passessrine 
Street, Dedham, and the Home of Rest is only 
a few minute’s walk down the street. The car 
leaves Dudley Street transfer station at ten 
minutes of and twenty minutes past the hour 
andgine tates tOminem strectmisiten  Centsscac a 
way. Going by automobile or carriage one 
can go to Dedham village and through 
Ames street to Pine “Street wer can go. over 
the Charles’ River, Spriges street, bridge Jand 
Pine Street is about half a mile beyond the 
bridge. 


Care for City Horses 


(he Sectety some tevention-oleCrmuecliveic 
Animals of New York State has done a good 
thing in establishing a home for the wornout 
city horses. 

In accordance with a law passed _ last spring 
atthesnstance otethe 5 shes, providing 
that old horses in the city’s service be given 
over to the society, Pilot, a well known police 
horse, was turned over to the society, which 
sent the animal to Massapequa, L I., where 
he will be cared for for the rest of his life. 

For twenty years Pilot served the city in all 
kinds of weather. For the last forty years he 
has been ridden by Patrolman Leonard B. 
Quinn. In July the horse slipped on the 
pavement and wrenched a shoulder, and the 
department veterinarian condemned the faith- 
ful animal. 

Quinn was broken hearted over the accident. 
He nursed the animal personally and had him 
attended by a private veterinarian in the hope 
that he would become fit again. When Pilot 


first became my mount,” Quinn said to Super- 
intendent Hankinson of the society, ‘‘ he was 
suffering from a large sore on his back, I had 
a saddle made so that it would not rub the 
affected place. When I was on duty I did 
not ride the horse any more than I could help. 
for I knew it hurt him. I walked when I 
could and saved the animal. 

“Pilot and. I soon became great) dmencde: 
He was always willing and gentle. I used to 
carry poultices with me, and as soon as I was 
off-duty I would doctor him up. At the end 
of a few months the sore healed. The horse 
seemed to appreciate my affection for him. I 
taught him to give me his foot, to dance and 
to do many tricks. 

‘‘It was this way that Pilot and I got to 
understand each other. He got to know the 
sound of my voice, and whenever he heard 
me coming into the stable he would whinny 
and dance around in his stall until I paid some 
attention to him. 


‘‘ He was as intelligent as a child. I told 


‘him a lot of things I wouldn’t tell anyone else, 


A GRAVE IN THE ANNEX CEMETERY 


for I knew he could keep a secret. We became 
confidants.” | 

It is a comfort to know that such a faithful 
animal has not been sent to auction to end his 
days in misery. Yet there are thousands of 
just such intelligent animals — horses that have 
given their best days to faithful service for 
man only to be passed along from sale to sale, 
the treatment given them always worse as age 
increases. Thisis indeed the refine@meneumes 
ingratitude and cruelty. 
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The terrible cruelty connected with trans- 
portation of cattle still goes on, and until all 
the humane prosecuting societies unite to fight 
it in every State where cattle trains pass through 
it will continue. If we had a few such workers 
in this cause as Mrs. Jennie B. Powers, agent 
of the Keene Humane Society, something 
worth while might be accomplished. But 
where to look for men and women ready to 
work as she does and to endure the hardships 
she endur2s is a problem. In August two 
carloads of cattle were shipped by B. H. 
Coombs of Richford, Vt., to Brighton, Mass. 
As the train passed through Keene Mrs. Powers 
held it up and, suspecting the conditions were 
wrong, side-tracked the two cars for. careful 
inspection. In the first car were 24 head of 
cattle and more than a dozen young calves. 
One of the cattle was nearly dead and all were 
so weak and emaciated they looked as if they 
had had nothing to eat for months. One calf 
had been trampled to death and five or six 
others were nearly dead. In the second car 
conditions were still worse,— one cow was 
dead, another in such a suffering condition 
that Mrs. Powers shot her immediately. Mrs. 
Powers was helped in her work of investigation 
by the city marshall, F. A. Dodge, and by 
‘Henry W. and Louis A. Nims. As the floors 
were reeking with filth, and*so slippery the 
animals could with difficulty keep their footing, 
a big load of sawdust was obtained and placed 
in the cars to give the animals a footing. The 
freight agent, Mr. B. L. Parkman, assisted in 
getting water for the stock, and they were 
finally started on their way in much more 
comfortable condition than when they arrived 
in Keene. Action should undoubtedly have 
been taken against the shipper of these cattle, 
but when anything of this sort is attempted it 
seldom amounts to anything. Only last spring 
Mr. Coombs sent a load of cattle to Boston 
and twenty-seven were dead before they reached 
their destination. The Massachusetts S.P.C.A. 
tried to prosecute this case but for some inex- 
plicable reason no conviction followed. Some 
splitting of straws on the technicalities of the 
law enabled the judge to let off the man or 
men who were guilty of the cruelty which 
caused the death of so many of the cattle. 

A letter written by Mrs. Powers after this 


case shows how hard and how discouragi*g is 
her work for the cattle. She writes: *‘ See by 
enclosed clipping what I have done and tell 
me what I can do with this man. I went into 
the cars myself, dragged out the calves, helped 
up the cows. There were nine bulls tied and 
I helped untie them. I was-wet and soaked to 
my skin with the filth of the car. One cow 
was terribly sick with milk fever. We dragged 
her out and held her over, and I had a veterin- 
ary work over her all night. She will go 
down to Boston today. I had to climb the 
fence of the stock yard to begin with, as the 
gate was locked; and I crawled under the deck 
Ineo nic ecate toscetpal ther calves: because, the 
men would not do it. I am so lame today I 
can hardly move without groaning. I have 
written to the agent in Worcester, who was 
detailed to investigate that other case, but what 
good will it do! I wish I could know how 
the stock finally got into Boston, but have no 
way of finding out. <A lot more cattle went 
through here yesterday in the same condition 
when I was gone on other work. Don’t know 
who owned them. Can you tell me what to 
dos. 

This appeal moves me greatly, but I, in turn, 
ask: What can we do? The only remedy 
possible, until all transportation of live cattle 
for food purposes is stopped, is vigilance, such 
as Mrs. Powers exercises, at every station from 
which cattle are started, or through which they 
pass, and this vigilance can only be obtained 
by the presidents of humane societies hiring 
humane and faithful agents to keep constantly 
on the watch for the trains on which cattle are 
carried and not to spare any effort in exami- 
nation of the cars. Lack of agents and the 
indiifercncesOlmacemcaarestne. Causes Orethe 
continuance of this great evil. What better 
way can a humane society spend its money 
than in combatting this great crime of cruelty 
to animals that are carried from one state to 
another under conditions that not only 
extremely cruel to the animals but dangerous 
foe allevlesh xeaters? > dt*isetene \that there-are 
other ways of cruelty to horses, dogs and cats 
that ‘demand “expenditures, buttit iswalso. toe 
that the work of inspection of cattle cars and 
trains, and of slaughter houses, has been and 
is shamefully neglected. 


are 
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- While writing the above we have received 
the good news that Denman Thompson has 
given a benefit play in Keene for the Humane 
Society from which $1171 were rea'ized. 


FOR YOUNGER 
READERS 
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A Great Triumph 


One of the prettiest exhibitions of intell1- 
gence in horses and patience in men took place 
in front of our office windows one lovely day 
last week. It 1s the custom for the horses from 
the near-by engine house to be exercised up and 
down the avenue, and this particular afternoon 
two firemen, one on a white horse leading his 
mate, the other ona beautiful dappled grey, 
were riding back and forth. It chanced that 
a large motor car stood before our door, much 
to the annoyance of the grey horse. Even its 
standing there quite silent seemed to trouble 
him, for he would rear and snort angrily every 
time they reached the neighborhood, prancing 
by sidewise and glaring angrily at the auto. 

The fireman astride him patted him patiently 
and kindly, but to no purpose. Up and down 
the avenue they went, each time refusing to be 
led near the car. Suddenly around the corner 
and directly toward him dashed another motor 
car, which brought up close to the one already 
at the door. This was more than he could 
stand, and he reared so that the fireman turned 
him up the avenue and away he tore. The 
other two horses did not seem to notice the 
carriages in the least, but when the grey horse 
came back and was driven within twenty feet 
or so he shivered and shook until his coat 
shone like a coat of armour in the sun 

By this time quite a crowd had _ gathered to 
watch them, and one man ttried to lead him 
nearer the car, but gave it up when he reared 
and plunged about. A frightened or angry 
horse at close quarters is not an easy proposi- 
tion unless a man is used to horses or abso- 
lutely fearless. The foreman of the workshop 
had come out to speak with the driver of the 
auto, and with the group had been watching 
the horse, and was now interested in watching 


the fireman trying to coax him forward. At 
last he spoke to the rider, evidently asking if 
he wanted help, for at a nod from the fireman 
our man stepped steadily toward the horse and 
erasped the bridle with his left hand. This 
was strong and firm, but the right hand, strok- 
ing the sleek, beautifully arched neck, was as 
gentle as a woman’s, and in almost no time the 
horse stood perfectly still save for the tremb- 
ling which always seems so pitiful in a great 
beast. His head was lowered close to the 
man’s shoulder, as if he were trying to catch 
the words the man was saying in a low tone, 
and now and then he would rub it up and 
down as if seeking for sympathy. 

Step by step they reached the autos till per- 
haps not more than five feet separated them. 
The quivering grew worse, but still the left 
hand held the rein and that right hand stroked 
steadily. The great eyes looked inquiringly, 
as if wondering at the man’s temerity, and the 
ears arched at the sound of the man’s quiet 
VOICE. 

‘Steady, old boy, steady now; nothing to 
be afraid of. Come on,. honey, steady, she 
said, and finally they were near enough for 
the occupant of the car to pat the animal’s 
head. Sniffing warily the horse touched the 
car and after a time the trembling ceased, till 
he stood quiet. and unconcerned. Then the 
foreman spoke quietly to the driver of the car 
and with a slight hiss it moved away from 
them. ‘The grey reared a moment, but the 
firm hand held and he made no attempt to run. 
Back five or ten feet and forward again the 
auto moved, the first few times making the 
horse irritable and nervous. Then the hand 
loosened a little and finally fell away entirely, 
and then the fireman turned and rode up the 
avenue. After a few moment's delay they 
came back’at a gallop and without amoment’s 
hesitation came straight to the automobile. 

It is only a little thing, but it goes to show 
what a little patience and firmness will do with 
an animal. A blow on the nose, a kick from 
the riding fireman, perhaps even an oath or a 
harsh word and what had been accomplished 
in a very few moments would have taken weeks 
of steady effort. Gentleness does not costa 
cent, patience costs only a little time, so let us 
give both to poor dumb beasts, even if we are 
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chary of both with our fellowmen.— Mildred 
H. Googins, The Band of Mercy, Sydney, 
New South Wales. 


_ Ss ts 


Little Stories of Intelligent Animals 


A few years ago we had a fine Chesapeake dog, 
which we brought home when he was an eight- 
months-old puppy. Our niece, eight years old, 
immediately took possession of him and they were 
inseparable companions. In the fall Hazelle went 
to California on a visit and before leaving gave 
away most of her dolls and playthings to her 
little companions. 

Mallard was disconsolate at her absence and 
went about the neighborhood and gathered up 
everything that had been hers, taking away and 
bringing home dolls, dolls clothes and playthings. 

If he met a child with anything that had been 
Hazelle’s he would gently but firmly take it 
away and put it in his store of keepsakes. He 
guarded these toys jealously and had most of 
them upon her return, several months later. — 
Chicago ‘Tribune. - 


While driving along a road not much traveled 
between Huntley and Crystal Lake, Ill, about 
1870ahorse came running at full speed and whin- 
nying loudly froin the farther end of a field ex- 
tending about half a mile from the road. It 
came directly toward my carriage with such speed 
and violence I feard it was crazy or had hydro- 
phobia, but it halted at the road fence, turned 
and ran to a fence some twenty rods distant, and 
began smelling something on the ground. The 
horse’s strange actions made me and a friend rid 
ing with me think something was wrong. Hitch- 
ing my horse, we went to the place and found 
this mare’s colt lying on the ground badly en- 
tangled in the wire of the fence. Relieving the 
colt and lifting it to its feet—it had been so long 
bound down that it could not rise—it followed 
its mother on three legs, the other leg having 
been corded so long as to be badly swollen and 
usless. The mare plainly tried in this strange 
way to attract our attention to her colt’s danger- 

ous condition.—Chicago Tribune. 


Mr. Jones had moved his family two miles from 
their former home, taking Joe, a shepherd dog 
with them, and leaving an old caf Joe had saved 


from drowning when it was a kitten, and which 
was a great companion of Joe. The second night 
the Joneses spent in their new home Joe was 
missing, but returned the next morning. This 
was repeated for three nights. On the fourth 
morning, on looking out of the window, Mrs. 
Jones saw Joe coming up the path, his ears and 
tail held high, and at his side walked his old com- 
panion, the cat. 

It is evident that Joe spent his nights at the 
old home trying to persuade the cat to go to his 
new home.—Danville News. 


When the Duke of Wellington was fighting 
in Spain, there were two horses which had always 
drawn the same gun, side by side, in many bat- 
tles. At last, one was killed, and the other, on 
having his food brought as usual, refused to eat, 
but turned his head round to look for his old 
friend, and neighed many times as if to call him. 
All care was in vain. There were other horses 
near him but he would not notice them; and 
soon afterwards died, not having once tasted food 
since his former companion was killed. 


Goldie is a large yellow and white cat eight 
months old. He thinks he is wonderfully in- 
telligent as he expresses all his wants in a very 
natural, humane way. 

For instance, he jumps up on a high shelf and 
reaches up with his paw and rattles the door 
lateh, whenever he wants to come into the kit- 
chen and tries to do the same with other 
doors. He has been trained by love and kind- 
ness.— C. C. B. 


A faithful dog led to the discovery of John O. - 
Glem, a farmer living near Olivet, who had disap- 
peared from his home for several days. Friends 
and neighbors searched the woods for him and 
finally heard the barking of a dog, and this led 
to the finding of Glem, who had fallen into a 
ditch and dislocated his spinal column. He was 
totally disabled and was almost dead when found. 
His dog, however, had watched over him while 
he was lying in the ditch. 


Garibaldi and the Lamb 


The bravest heart is ever the kindest, and 
General Garibaldi yet lives in men’s memory as 
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a true hero; his heart was tender to all helpless 
creatures. One evening he met a Sardinian 
shepherd, who was in great distress at losing a 
lamb from his flock. The general sympathized, 
and asked the officers of his staff if they would 
join him in scouring the mountains to seek the 
lost lamb. The gallant soldiers at once organ- 
ized a search, but were unsuccessful, and they 
returned to their quarterseregretfully. 

The next morning the general's servant found 
him fast asleep in bed, long after his usual hour 
of rising, sowoke himup. The general rubbed 
his eyes sleepily, then turned down the bed cov- 
ering, showing a little lamb, which he gave to his 
servant, ordering him to give it to the shepherd. 
General Garibaldi—the world-renowned hero— 
had searched all night till he found and brought 


back the lost lamb, sheltering it warmly in his 
bed. 


Dear Editor of Our Fourfooted Friends. 


I send this little story for your paper hoping that 
it may interest the readers if you care to publish it. 


Yours truly, 
Philis Schroeder. 
West Norwich, Mass. 


True Story of Two Foundlings 

One cold, windy day in May I was walking 
down the street with a friend who lives on my 
street when suddenly a faint mew came to my 
ears. 

“Just hear those alittle %kittenss--said@iny- 
friend. 

‘‘What do you mean’’? I asked. 

«Why, don’t you know about the three little 
kittens that are shut up in the cold air shaft of 
that house”? 

“No; do tell me about them.” 

Then she told me how the kittens were born 
in the air shaft. The mother was a stray cat; 
and as soon as the people found out they were 
there they tried to get them out. But when 
they found out that they could not they shut 
the mother and kittens in with wire netting —- 
and there they were, starving. 

When she had stopped speaking I said 
* Let usttry to wetetiemtoit 

“Oh! I wish we could,” she replied. 

The next day she told me that they had 
got the mother cat out and one of the little 
kittens which had afterwards run away. She 


said they had been in there three days without 
food or drink. I said if they were not got out 
soon they would die, and now was the time to 
act. The people who owned the house did 
not care if the kittens lived or died (because 
we spoke to them about them), and were going 
to leave them in there. She agreed to help 
me; so we both went to where they were. 
We knocked at the screen until we got it down; 
then we went home to lunch. . 

After luncheon I went back to see if the 
kittens had come out, and sure enough there 
was one huddled upina corner. I hada hard 
time to capture it, but at last I succeeded, and 
I took it home. The next day I foundethat 
they had shut up the place again and there 
was still a kitten in there, so I knocked down 
the screening (I felt it was only right to save 
its life) and went home. The next morning 
my friend told me that the kitten had come 
out, and it was at her home. The kitten was 
crying so for its mate that I would not have 
them part. They were only two weeks old. 
Now they are having a happy time at my 
summer home on Cape Cod. 


A Grateful Partridge 


From the Rockland Independent comes the 
following good partridge story. ; 

Mr. Merritt, a bird lover, has charge of the 
railroad crossing on Myrtle Street in Hanover, 
and some weeks ago he found between the rails 
a partridge. He picked the bird up and car- 
ried it into his fiag station. Upon examina- 
tion he found her to be just alive, and that the 
lower bill had been broken off so that she was 
unable to eat. He obtained proper food.and 
fed it. The partridge revived and rémained 
with him for several days, either in or near 
the station, laying three eggs in a box in the 
station. 

After remaining four or five days the bird 
started for the woods, Mr. Merrit following. 
He watched her go to a nest and, approaching, 
he lifted her up and saw six eggs. She laid 
one egg that day and two on succeeding days, 
making nine in the nest. Mr. Merritt took 
the three from the station house and placed 
them with the others. The mother bird sat and 
hatched twelve baby partridges. She allowed 
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Mr. Merritt to come at any time and take her 
from the nest. She made daily or frequent 
visits to the flag station for food while sitting 
on the eggs and after her babies were hatched. 
The young partridges are now about half 
grown. 

The last time Mr. Merritt saw his friend, the 
partridge, was two days ago, when she visited 
him with her children. He fed her and lifted 
her in his hands, but the young birds ran for 
the bushes. <A short time ago Mr. Merritt was 
absent from duty two or three days and a new 
man took his place. The bird came for food 
during his absence, but finding a stranger im- 
mediately flew away. 

This is a true story, even though it violates 
the traditions as to partridges. Mr. Merritt 
says that the bill has so far grown anew that 
the bird will hereafter be able to scratch for 
herself. A word asto Mr. Merritt. I have 
met him but once, but for this act he has my 
hearttelt appreciation. 


“ What makes the lamb love Mary so’? 
The eager children cry — 

“Why! Mary loves the lamb, you know,” 
The teacher did reply. 


Jedediah Dwelley. 
North Hanover, Mass., July 18, 1907. 


They Laughed 


A broken-down old black horse was drawing 
a vegetable cart in which a woman sat ready to 
sell. A column of troops marched past, the band 
playing a stirring march. The old decrepit horse 
sprang up at the sound of the drums; he pranced, 
he tossed his head, he took his place proudly at 
the head of the marching soldiers, and then—he 
dropped down dead ! 

The woman was thrown to the ground. The 
skeleton of the gallantly shaped horse lay prone 
on the ground in the shafts of the cart. The sold- 


iers marched past the dead horse — and laughed. 


They were fighting machines, not true soldiers, 
or the proud action of the old black horse in plac- 
ing himself at their head would have touched their 
hearts; they would have recognized in the wreck, 
an old soldier, and have felt a noble pity for a 
fallen comrade. The wreck lay dead in the shafts, 
and they laughed. 

It occurred in the Place de la Concorde, in 
Paris. Seventeen years before, that black horse 


had pranced at the head of an army, for he was 
the war-horse of General Boulanger, and he had 
proudly pranced through the Place dela Concorde 
carrying the soldier who nearly became the Em- 
peror of France. Boulanger used to be called 
“The Man on Horseback,” and his grand black 
horse was his favorite steed. The General died 
in Brussels, an exile and a suicide; the horse 
passed the long years in slavery and neglect, till, 
a weary toiler in the vegetable cart, he again heard 
the familiar sound of the drums, again saw the 
uniform he loved so well, and, his gallant youth 
again returning, he sprang to his old place at the 
head of the soldiers and fell dead, dying as a fal- 
len chief might die. 
And the French soldiers laughed! 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
+ OF HUMANE WORK x 


Exposing a Mad Dog Episode 

Mrs. Josephine Redding, one of the Vogue 
editors, is doing much by her vigorous articles 
and bright anecdotes to help suffering animals. 
In arecent number of the Vogue she has the fol- 
lowing pathetic story: ’ 

A mad dog scare which someone had the in- 
telligence to investigate and report on happened 
in this wise. A stray dog for a day or two 
snapped at persons who went near a certain place 
under the Volunteer Life Saving Station at the 
foot of Grand Street. Instead of humanely try- 
ing to find out why the dog evinced sensitiveness 
about this particlar spot, it was promptly (and 
most improperly) decided she was mad and she 
was accordingly killed. Not many hours later a 
persistent wailing disclosed the fact that the 
unfortunate dog had given birth to six puppies 
and that she was merely guarding her progeny 
from intrusion. The orphan pups were kindly 
cared for by the men of the Station who induced 
their cat mascot Terry to include them in the care 
she was bestowing upon a brood of her own. An 
effort is being made to enlist the Osteopathic 
physicians, who scout serums and toxins as cures, 
in the campaign against sham hydrophobia. 

It is something to be thankful for that in 
spite of the hot summer, when thirst drives so 
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many dogs crazy, and in spite of some “ scare 
head-lines” of ‘‘ Mad Dog,” there has been 
very little said about rabies this season. One 
case, where three children were said to be 
bitten by a “ mad fox terrier,’ I took pains to 
investigate, but could not get any reply from 
the owner ot the dog, which was shot, of course, 
without waiting to find out if the running and 
biting was caused by a fit or by anything more 
SCrlOUs mmr oincem tne s Venn Dectsdn Cemnionicst 
authorities differ on the test for rabies where 
the head is examined, it is unfortunate that 
ailing dogs cannot be put under supervision 
until their disease can be better understood. 


The Central Park Zoo 


Just assoon as the Woman’s Municipal League 
resumes its meetings in the fall it is going to, peti- 
tion the proper authorities to have the Park Zoo 
placed under the juisdiction of the Bronx Botani- 
cal Gardens, say the New York Tribune. Mrs. 
Josephine Redding, secretary of the league, who 
was appointed a committee of one a few weeks 
ago to investigate the conditions of the zoo, has 
found them to be about as,bad as they could be. 

“The place is filthy” she said yesterday, “and 
the stench must be most disagreeble to people 
living in Fifth Avenue. The larger animals 
show the result of confinement. It was as hot 
as Tophet the day I visited the place, and the 
elephants were swaying back and forth in great 
distress. They weren’t even allowed to go out 
on the grass plot at the back of their cage. The 
keeper told me that they were only allowed to go 
out on Sundays. I don’t know how much room 
rhinoceri should have, nor what conditions they 
require, but I should think it must be undesir- 
able to leave them all day in the broiling hot sun, 
without a bit of shade, and their’tank was filthy. 

“The bird cups showed signs of having been 
attended to that day, as there were seed in them 
but there was no water in them and they were 
in a filthy condition.” 

As the Bronx Park people have demonstrated 
their ability to take care of animals, the league 
thinks they are the ones who ought to have charge 
of the Central Park Zoo. It would probably cost 
less to have the two places under one manage- 
ment, and then, if it were not thought desirable 
to remove all the animals, the league ones could 
be taken to The Bronx at least for a vacation. 


But even if it were found necessary to remove all 
the animals, Mrs Redding does not think it would 
be such a hardship to the poor as some people 
have represented it. 

‘People so poor that they can’t spare five cents 
for carfare don’t commonly live within walking 
distance of the Central Park menagerie,” she said, 
‘and if they are going to take a car at all it will 
cost them no more to go to The Bronx than to 
Central Park. Asa matter of fact, 60,0000 of 
the poor do go to The Bronx every Sunday. 
From my observations in the Central Park 
Zoo it seemed to me that it drew a very unde- 
sirable crowd. I saw few children and many 
stalwart foreigners.” 

The Aquarium is already under the same man- 
agement as Bronx Park, and the league considers 
this sufficient precedent for placing Central Park 
Zoo under the same direction. 


CARE OF OUR 
USEFUL FRIENDS 


“Does fashion make women heartless?” is 
the question asked by Mrs. Kingsmill Marrs, 


a faithful friend to birds and animals. Mrs. 
Marrs has been an active worker and officer 
in the Florida Audubon Society and in a leaf- 
let published by that Society she continues: 
‘This question comes naturally to our lips 
as we see the ever-recurring fashion for wear- 
ing the aigrette; for as we look at a beautiful 
woman whose hat or hair is thus oraamented 
we wonder if she knows of the cruelty that 
was practised that she might wear this exqui- 
site feather plume. In order to obtain this 
aigrette at its best, the snowy heron or egret 
(Ardea candidissima) must be killed at the 
very nesting time, and when shot the plume- 
hunter, with acut of his knife, removes the 
skin holding these special feathers, leaving 
the body for carrion, and the young birds, just 
hatched, to die a lingering death. 
‘Frank M. Chapman writes that ‘three hun- 
dred egrets were obtained in one afternoon by 
a Florida plume-hunter and _ his two or three 
assistants, wnich only bears out a statement 
one often hears that these skins are cut from 
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the half-alive birds, who then are left ina 
panting heap to die while, asin the above 
quoted instance, some twelve hundred or more 
young birds are left to starve slowly. Are 
women made any happier by wearing this spe- 
cial plume? Then why do they — simple for 
fashion’s sake, allow themselves, because dea- 
lers in millinery ordain the aigrette shall be 
worn — publicly support this great cruelty? 

‘“Sympathy, tenderness and love are con- 
sidered woman’s greatest charm, and the blend- 
ing of these, an able writer says, ‘‘is the very 
foundation of civilization.” Then why, to obey 
a fashion, do they lower the standard of civili- 
zation, when as women they should stand for 
every movement in its advance?” 


Two physicians of King’s County, N. Y., 
were reported to be suspended from practise 
this summer for conducting an experiment in 
which they cut two puppies’ sides then sewed 
them together to ascertain whether or not 
blood could be transfused from one body to 
another, and to see if skin could be grafted. 
The puppies were given back to their mother 
to be nursed, but the experiment was not suc- 
cessful and they were chloroformed. The 
case was to be carefully investigated. 

The New York Mail says that renewed 
attempts will be made to have all experimen- 
tation of animals under governmental super- 
vision. If the supervisors appointed by the 
State, however, should be as careless and indif- 
ferent in their work as some of them have been 
who were appointed inspectors of meat and 
slaughter houses little good will be accom- 
plished. 

Prof. John Watson’s extremely cruel and 
unnecessary experiments raised a storm of pro- 
test throughout the country. We believe the 
general tendency is toward the duty of protec- 
ting the defenseless, whether they are the 
higher or lower animals, from suffering, and 
that cruelty is beginning to be ranked as a 
crime, whatever its motive may be. With 
proper education civilization may reach a point 
when no students or doctors can be found who 
are willing to stand by and watch the torture 
of any helpless creature. A multi-millionaire 
might be forced through torture to give up his 


millions for the best and highest purposes of 
education or of charity; but while much good 
could be done with his millions no one would 
for a moment justify the torturer in getting the 
money that way. There is no code of morals 
or ethics that teaches us we may do evil that 
good may come. 
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“You never see a broken-winded horse in Nor- 
way,’ said a horse doctor, ‘because the horses 
are allowed to drink while they feed, as mankind 
does. Our horses, however thirsty, must eat 
their dry fodder, their dry hay and corn, with 
nothing to wash them down; but in Norway every 
horse has a bucket of water beside his manger, 
and as he eats he drinks also. It is interesting 
to see how a Norwegian horse relishes his water 
with his meals. Now they sip from the bucket, 
then a mouthful of feed, then another sip, then 
another mouthful. You never see a broken- 
winded horse in Norway, and the Norwegians 
say it is because they give them water with their 
feeds. 


HUMANE 


ad EDUCATION 


a 


Does Man Overestimate Himself ? 


There are lessons that may be learned from 
the uncorrupted children of Nature—lessons in 
simplicity of life, straightforwardness, humil- 
ity, art economy, brotherly love, and cheerful- 
ness — more beautiful, perhaps, and more true 
than may sometimes be learned from the stilted 
and Machiavellian ways of men. 

Would you learn forgiveness? Go to the dog. 
The dog can stand more abuse and forgive great- 
er accumulations of wrong than any other ani- 
mal, not even excepting a wife. 

Would you learn chastity? Go to the boudoir 
of the bower-bird, or to the subterranean hollow 


where the wild wolf rears her litter. 

The horse who suffers, and serves and starves 
in silence, who endures daily wrongs of scanty 
and irregular meals, excessive burdens and man- 
gled flanks, who forgets cruelty and ingratitude, 
and does good to them that spitefully use him, 
and submits to crime without resistance, misun- 
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derstanding without a murmur, and insult with- 
out resentment, is a better exemplar of Sermon 
on the Mount, than many church-goers, in spite 
of the creeds and interdictions of men. 

And the animal who goes to church on Sundays 
wearing the twitching skins and plundered plum- 
age of others, and wails long prayers and mum- 
bles meaningless’ rituals, and gives unearned 
guineas to the missionary, and on week days 
cheats and impoverishes its neighbors, glorifies 
war and tramples under foot the most sacred prin- 
ciples of morality in its treatment of its non- 
human kindred, is a cold hard-hearted brute in 
spite of the fact that it is cunning and vainglori- 
ous, and towers about on its hinders. 

Man is not the surpassingly pre-eminent in- 
dividual he-so actively advertises himself to be. 
Indeed, in many particulars he is excelled, and ex- 
celled seriously, by those whom he calls ‘ lower.” 

The locomotion of the bird is far superior in 
ease and expedition to the shuffling locomotion of 
man. The horse has a sense which guides it 
through darkness, in which human eyes are 
blind; and the manner in which the cat, who 
has been carried in a bag and put down 
miles away, will turn up at the back door of the 
old home next morning dumbfounds science. 
The eye of the vulture is a. telescope. The 
hound will track his master along a frequented 
street an hour behind his footsteps, by the impon- 
derable odor of his soles. The eat-bird, without 
atlas or geographic manuals, will find her way 
back over hundreds of tractless leagues, season 
after season, to the same old nesting place in 
the thicket. 

Instead of the highest, man is, in some re. 
spects, the lowest of the animal kingdom.’ Man 
is the most unchaste, the most drunken, the 
most selfish and conceited, the most miserly, 
the most hypocritical, and the most blood- 
thirsty of terrestrial creatures. 

Almost no animals, except man, kill for the 
mere sake of killing. For one being to take the 
life of another for purposes of selfish utility 
is badenough. But the indiscriminate massacre 
of defenceless innocents by armed and organized 
packs just for pastime, is beyond characteriza- 
tion. ‘The human species is the only species of 
animals that plunges to such depths of atrocity. 
Even vipers and hyenas do not exterminate for 
recreation, 


No animal, except man, habitually seeks wealth 
purely out of an insane impluse to accumulate. 
And no animal except man gloats over accumu- 
lations that are of no possible use to him, that 
are an injury and abomination, and in whose 
acquisition he may have committed irreparable 
crimes upon others. There are no millionaires 
—no- professional, legalized, lifelong kleptoma- 
niacs — among the birds and quadrupeds. 

No animal, except man, spends so large a part 
of his energies striving for superiority— not supe- 
riority of usefulness but that superiority which 
consists in simply getting on the heads of one’s 
fellows. And no animal practices common, ordi- 
nary morality to the other beings of the world in 
which he lives, so little, compared with the . 
amount he preaches it, as a man. 

J. Howard Moore. 


LEAGUE NEWS 


me AND NOTES % 


The League received and Caredomesae 
dogs, cats and_kittens during the month of 
August. 


This postal card message shows how little 
some women care for their own cats and kit- 
tens.— ‘‘ There are three kittens at my home I 
wish to dispose of. If you call for them w#¢h- 
out expense tome you may take them. In case 
I should happen to be out when you call you 
will find them at the side door of my premises. 
Don’t take the big mother cat, I want her.” 


_An error was made in last month’s issue in 
the address of C. A. Hamlin, publisher of a 
number of excellent leaflets on care of animals. 
In place of Rochester it should have been 
given Svracuse, New York, where Mr. Hamlin 
has long been engaged in humane work. 


During the month of August there were four 
old horses taken from auction and killed. 
These horses were put up for sale and could 
not be obtained without some payment being 
made to their owners. 
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Entertainment Given for the League by Franklin L. 
Couch, Dalton, Mass. 

The minstrel show which was given at the 
Irving House parlors Friday evening proved a 
success in every sense of the word and $19.30 
was netted asa result of the affair. The first 
number on the program was an overture by the 
company. Then came a vocal solo by Miss 
Anna McDonald, then jokes between Interlocu- 
tor Flynn and endman F. L. Couch, followed 
by a song by the endman entitled “I May Be 
Crazy, but I Ain’t no Fool.” A number of jokes 
between the interlocutor and endman F. W. 
Pomeroy were followed by a song by Mr. 
Pomeroy entitled “ Any Rags.’ After more 
jokes Fred Reid sang ‘‘There’s a Dark Man 
Coming with a Bundle,” and the first part ended 
with several jokes between the girl endmen Cathe- 
rine Flansburg and Constance Greene. 

Part two consisted of a vocal solo, “And a 
iememicenohall lead Them’ by Isabelle 
Kelley; “Bullfrog Song,’ by Marjorie Halle: 
recitation, William H. Flynn; solo, “ Splash 
Me,” by Helen White. 

Pagetateeswas a tarce entitled “The Stage 
Struck Boarding House,” given by the follow- 
ing cast: George Somerset, William Flynn; 
Mee tiipup, Gilmore Greene; Mrs. Flipup; 
Margaret Fishback; Jennie, Marjorie Halle; 
ereeeeetanklin §$ Couch; Tommy Dobbs, 
Frederick Reid; Bobby Currycomb, Frank: 
lin Pomeroy; Waxey, John Glennon. Much 
Peeieetane tie success of the affair-is due 
Mrs Reid of New York and Mrs. Fishback of 
Washington, D. C., who spent much time in 
arranging the costumes and drilling those who 
took the different parts. Miss Marjorie Pad- 
aock, Miss Clara Flansburg and Alfred Greene 
in black face, with Mrs. Reid at the piano, 
Miee@eeapethe orchestra. The show. was so 
sood it was repeated, and the Country Annex 
of the Animal Rescue League was enriched 
by the welcome sum of twenty-six dollars and 
forty cents. 


The human heart becomes softened by hear- 
ing of instances of gentleness and considera- 
Mai Fe lutarch. 


Energy, love, and faith, those make the 
perfect man.— Phillips Brooks. 


_ 


FOR ANIMALS 


A FREE CLINIG 0+ sie rs 


is maintained daily from 2 to 3 o’clock by the new 


Commonwealth Hospital for Animals 


24 Cummington St., Back Bay.— Tel. 2946 Back Bay 


Pets sent here for board ortreatment receive the best care 
that veterinary skill can provide. Everything new, modern 
and complete. Out-door exercising yards, 


private wards 
operating room. constant attendance. 


Open day and night. 
. SAMUEL F. WADSWORTH, M.D.V., Managing Director. 


Dogs and Cats Boarded at Small Cost 


LYTIAN 


Hospital for Animals 


332 NEWBURY STREET 


Boston 


Telephone, 2200 and 2201 ‘Back Bay 


What the Man 
Says Who 
Knows! 


Daniels’ Medicines are posi- 
tively the best and safest, easiest to give, Dogs eat 
them, they like them, they do good— you get 
results. It’s our business, this making Veterinary 
medicines, and we know how. Book free; mention 
this paper. Goods at Druggist if he is up to date, if 
not send to 


DR. A. C. DANIELS, 172 Milk St., Boston 


Frank J. Sullivan, M.D.V. 


SPECIALIST in Diseases of Small Animals 


HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE . 


Telephone, 


1546-3 Cambridge 


Office Hours at Animal Rescue League, 
51 Carver Street, 


ta CMG eek RIV cee LD AAs hes 
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WE GUARANTEE 
laynes Magiclnsect Powder 


TO KILL 


FLIES, FLEAS, WATER BUGS, 
ROACHES, ANTS, 


and all 
HOUSEHOLD INSECTS 
ee OR 


We Refund the Money 


SOLD ONLY AT OUR FIVE STORES 


JAYNES’ DRUG CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


SPRATT’S PATENT 


ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


They will keep a dog in show form and working condi- 
Excellent for Field Trial dogs. 

Are fed exclusively at the principal dog shows of Canada, 

America, Great Britain, France, Germany, etc. 

They are used by the foremost kennel owners and 
breeders throughout the world. 

We also manufacture specially prepared foods for Dogs, 
Puppies, Cats, Rabbits, Poultry, Pigeons, Game, 
Birds, Fish 

Send for FREE Catalogue, “ DOG CULTURE,” which 
contains practical chapters on the feeding, kenneling and 
general management of dogs, also chapters on cats 


tion. 


Newark, N. J. Cleveland, Ohio 
St. Louis, Mo. Boston, Mass. 
San Francisco, Cal. Montreal, Can. 


SPRATT’S PATENT 
(Am.) Ltd. 
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Loox For AUSTIN ONEvERY CAKE 


Manufactured by 


AUSTIN BISCUIT COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 


Established 1859 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to all funeral arrangements. All 
grades of burial cases can be selected at our salesrooms, from the 
least expensive crepe and broadcloth covered cases 10 
the most expensive polished hard wood, quartered oak, 
mahogany, teak wood, silver maple, copper, zinc, 
steel, outside and inside cases. The price of each is 
marked in plain figures. 

CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 


Teiephone, Roxbury 72 
Frank 8. Waterman Fi 


George H. Waterman 


The Great Dust Layer, Germ Destroyer and Deodorizer 


ESPECIALLY VALUABLE TO THOSH HAVING 
DOGS AND CATS 


ECYPTIAN SPRAY MFC. CO. 


Tel, 579 Main 129 Pearl Street 
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OLD GRIST MILL 


i 


FAMOUS 
FOR ITS QUALITY 
AND IS 
THE BEST FOOD 
FOR DOGS 


SOMETHING NEW! 


OLD GRIST MILL CAT BREAD 


The tabbies like it and thrive on it. Makes them 
healthy and wise. Fer sale by all Grocers, Druggists 
and Sporting Goods Dealers. 


CHARLES LIFFLER 


Insurance of All Kinds 


MORTGAGES 
i116 Milk St. £140 Columbus Av. 
BOSTON 


Notary — Telephone — Justice of the Peace 


Pr, 
A BLESSING TO OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


As a disinfectant and deodorizer it is unequalled. 
For keeping the coat and skin in fine condition, free from 
vermin, and as an antiseptic healer for cuts, sores, sprains, 
etc., it has the warm approval of all lovers of animals. 


The Sulpho-Napthol Co.. Haymarket Square, Boston, 


WE SELL 
OLD GRIST MILL 


Products 
Agk7 CUA BRIGES 
All the Time 


IN OUR BIG GROCERY 


Dog Bread — 3-lb. package . .20; doz., $2.30 


10-lb. sacks 28 

POO-| pcs Ley saetiny EPEC PU) 

Fish Dog Bread — 10 lb. sacks. ss .60 
Puppy Bread — 1-lb. carton Sie eee. O09 
2-1 ae ee Nt ee 18 

OEMs. 58 


e . ° ° 4) 
pLOsscasetoipag 2.25 
.85; package, .O8 


Cat Bread — package 
Rex Macaroni — doz., . 


DOG FURNISHINGS 


We carry a full line of Dog requisites, 
such as 


Collars, Leads, 
Blankets, Sweaters. 


Brushes, Combs, Etc. 


HENRY SIEGEL CO., 


Washington and Essex Sts., 


BOSTON 
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: William J. Longs Animal Stories 


Brier-Patch Philosophy 


By ‘‘ Peter Rabbit ’’ 


Lovers of Mr. Long’s work will find in his latest 
book a new charm of an unlooked-for quality. 

A hint of the contents of this volume of cheerful 
philosophy is found in its dedication: ‘‘To those 
who have found their own world to be something of 
a brier-patch.’’ 


Northern Trails 


The chapters include stories of the wild life of 
Labrador and Newfoundland. The white wolf, fisher, 
salmon, wild goose and polar bear are some of the 
animals whose ways are studied. 


Wayeeses: The White Wolf 


A reprint from that portion of ‘‘ Northern 
Trails’’ which has aroused the most discussion. 


School of the Woods 


‘*School of the Woods,”’ perhaps more than any 
other single book, has called attention to Mr. Long’s 
studies of animals and birds and has shown him to 
be a keen observer and truthful recorder. 


PIES 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Following the Deer 

An intensely fascinating story of the northern 
woods, in which a huge buck is followed through 
the changing seasons—summer, autumn and winter. 


A Little Brother to the Bear 


This unusually interesting collection of animal 
tales is marked by that singular vividness and sim- 
plicity which are characteristic of Dr. Long’s works. 
The atmosphere of the big wood pervades the book, 
so that the reader feels as if he were in the forest 
watching, listening and seeing for himself instead 
of following another’s description. 


Beasts of the Field 


In this volume are collected all of Mr. Long’s 
now widely known animal stories published in the 
first three volumes of the Wood Folk Series. 


Fowls of the Air 


A companion volume to ‘‘ Beasts of the Field.”’ 
In this book are collected all of Mr. Long’s bird 
stories, which first attracted popular interest as they 
appeared in the first three volumes of the author’s 
Wood Folk Series. 


Trade Department 
29 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ARTHUR NIKISCH > 
ONE OF EUROPE’S MUSICAL GIANTS of to-day, 
conductor of the Leipsic Gewandhaus Orchestra, the 


Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, and a pianist of exquisite 
tinish, has written as follows concerning the 


Hest X Apert 
PIANOS 


q Dear Sirs :---During my residence in America, and while I was conducting 

the Boston Symphony Orchestra, as you are aware, your pianos were played 
by eminent soloists on several occasions, and on every occasion they appealed to 
me as truly artistic instruments. Their tone is broad and big, and possessed of 
purely musical quality ; resonant, vigorous and manly, yet full of sympathy, and 
capable of a nicety of expression which is remarkable for its delicate light and 
shade. I believe your pianos to be of the very first rank, and the artist must 
necessarily feel»a sense of gratitude to you for making possible the means for 
an expression of his profound and deep, or his light and fanciful feelings. 


(Signed) ARTHUR NIKISCH 
MASON & HAMLIN CO. 492-494 Boylston St. 


Opp. Inst. of Technology 


